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The exercise known in French universities as ‘commentary 
upon a text’”’ is a practical means of making actually living and 
vital the literary knowledge communicated to the students in the 
courses ex cathedra, and of training the students to personal and 
original thought. Through the practice of this exercise the student 
cannot be a mere receptacle of acquired notions, a mere recording 
and repeating machine. His knowledge must pass from the passive 
to the active state. In time, by means of methodical analysis and 
systematic search of literary bearings based upon extensive and 
accurate knowledge and backed by some power of penetration 
and judgment, he may become an independent worker in the field 
of literary criticism, understood as a quest and an estimation of 
human values. At least the graduate, turned teacher, will be 
able to connect literary knowledge with the study of texts, and 
avoid on one side the mere reading punctuated with epithets of 
admiration, and on the other the dry, blank recitation of dates, 
facts, and second-hand appreciations. Also, because of the resort 
to the “commentary upon a text” as a regular classroom exercise, 
university examinations will pass from a mere test of the memory 
to a call on the intelligence. 
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The “‘commentary upon a text”’ rests upon the notion that 
literary criticism (understood primarily as a sifting and weighing 
of human and artistic values) as much depends on wide and precise 
knowledge, as much requires method, accuracy, and thoroughness, 
as much supposes the acquisition of, and training to, scholarship, 
as the most erudite philological learning and rigorous study of 
sources. But here fact, method, and scholarship are considered as 
means toward reaching the ultimate end of thought, feeling, beauty, 
and intellectual truth. The emphasis is laid on quality, not on 
quantity. What matters is less the literary fact than the interpre- 
tation of the literary fact as a force in relation to the creative power 
of art and the spiritual needs of man. 

My purpose is to give a demonstration of the method, as 
practiced by the professor before his class, then by the students, 
under the direction of the professor, after due preparation. The 
text chosen is the following from Wordsworth’s Prelude, II, 302-22: 


(Sublimer joy!)—for I would walk alone, 
Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate’er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 

Or image unprofaned; and I would stand, 
In the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power; 
And deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation; not for this, 

That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, whereto 

With growing faculties she doth aspire, 

With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue. 


The commentary upon the present text brings into play the 
following elements: 
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1. Psychological analysis of the feelings involved, with a view 
to the full intelligence of the chief mood and the full appreciation 
of the undertones. 

2. Knowledge of the history of thought with reference to the 
development of Wordsworth’s mind, with a view to ascertaining 
the intellectual basis of the feelings. 

3. Knowledge of the whole work of the poet and of the works 
of the contemporary romantic poets, with a suitable appreciation 
of their human and artistic value. 

4. Study of the words which are taken in an unusual acceptation, 
or are endued with special expressiveness, or throw a light upon the 
thought and feelings. 

5. Literary analysis bearing on the distinct character exact 
significance, and full aesthetic value of the passage. 

1. Psychological analysis.—This passage records one of the rare 
moments when the poet, under the influence of a strong emotion, 
called up by a grand, awful, mysterious aspect of nature, receives 
a revelation of the spiritual essence of the universe. Here the 
“visionary”? mood is called forth,-not, as is often the case with 
Wordsworth, by such everyday and homely experiences as the 
“twofold note” of the cuckoo or the “dancing daffodils,” but by 
an unmistakable perception of the sublime in nature. A study of 
the chapter on ‘‘The Sublime” in Th. Ribot, Les Sentiments, will 
help us to grasp the full value of the feeling. Ribot points to the 
essential element of “fear’’ in the feeling of the sublime—ancestral, 
primal fear, arising from the imaginative representation of possible, 
though actually non-existent, danger—fear, then. dominated by 
reason, transformed from the merely physical reaction into the 
emotion of awe, powerful to stimulate artistic creation, and in the 
case of a mystically inclined poet to evoke the religious interpre- 
tation of the terrible in nature. Let us notice here the circum- 
stances of might (“under the quiet stars”) and solitude (“I 
would walk alone’’). The poet is suddenly overcome by the 
startling signs of a coming storm: “blackened”’ night and the 
distant rumbling of thunder swollen by the moaning of the 
wind and the echoes reverberated by the mountain. His feel- 
ings are raised to an “elevated mood,” which is precisely “the 
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sublime,” and his mystical imagination, set working, causes him to 


perceive 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 


that is, to interpret the notes 


That make their dim abode in the distant winds, 


as a symbol of the immortal Soul of the World thus making itself 
manifest to mortal man. 

This mental state in which the poet becomes impressed by sub- 
lime beauty and its spiritual cause is a state of semi-ecstasy akin to 
the ecstatic hypnosis of the mystics (cf. William James, Varieties 
of Religious Experience). In the state of ecstasy the mystics die 
to sense, and live for one precious space the pure life of the spirit. 
Here Wordsworth hails the favorable conditions that temporarily 
abolish the sense of sight (which he elsewhere calls ‘‘the most 
despotic of our senses”); his “elevated mood” is 


. . . . by form or image unprofaned. 


The occasion of the trance is a perception of hearing, the least 
exacting of the senses, the least likely to cause the activity of the 
“intellect”’ to interfere with the dreamlike, mysterious working 
of the “‘intuition.”’ 

In strangely similar circumstances, under the same stimulus 
of a dim, distant, startling sound suggesting the uncontrollable, 
immeasurable, awful force of the elements, Shelley had also an 
intimation of the Stupendous Power: 


Iheard.... 

The Mountain’s voice at intervals 

Thrill through the roofless halls; 

The oracular thunder penetrating shook 

The listening soul in my suspended blood: 

I felt that Earth out of her deep heart spoke— 


I felt, but heard not. 
—Ode to Naples 


It is the same semi-ecstasy, the same trancelike abstractedness, the 
same sudden vision of the inner mystery of things—a characteristic 
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mood of the transcendental romanticists under the influence of 
the emotion of the sublime. 

2. History of thought with reference to the intellectual development 
of Wordsworth.—The bias toward the spiritual interpretation of the 
grand spectacle of nature assumes its full significance when we call 
to mind that the second book of the Prelude was written in 1800, 
that is, after Wordsworth had been for three years the intimate 
friend of Coleridge. The mutual influence of the two friends one 
upon the other is undeniable. Coleridge certainly fostered the 
spiritualistic pantheism of Wordsworth by expounding to him his 
neo-Platonic conception of the universe. For him nature with 
its myriad colors, shapes, and sounds was nothing but the material 
expression, adapted to our gross senses, of the immaterial essence 
which alone is real. 


For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 


For infant minds .... ” 
—Destiny of Nations 


Wordsworth, in the same way, speaks in the sixth book of the 
Prelude of the outward appearances of nature as 


Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of eternity . . . . [VI, 638-39] 


Both poets agreed to define the imagination as ‘‘the power to 
perceive the infinite in the finite.”” Both had been influenced during 
their stay in Germany (in 1799) by German philosophy and its 
doctrine of ‘‘objective idealism,” that is, of the existence of one 
substance, immaterial in essence (as perceived in the fleeting 
flashes of intuitive vision) and material in its modes (as perceived 
by our senses). This metaphysical basis of Wordsworth’s poetical 
inspiration, this belief in the identity, or at any rate pre-established 
harmony, of the subject and the object as the foundation of the 
nature cult, is the philosophical characteristic of romantic poetry. 
This speculative element lends help to, and throws light on, the 
purely literary analysis and appreciation. 

3. Study of words.—‘‘Intellectual” (“Kindred to our purer 
mind And intellectual life’’) is taken in a sense which occurs not 
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infrequently at that time in the works of the romantic poets; not 
connected with “‘intellect’”’ in the modern sense of “understanding” 
or “analytical faculty,” but connected with “‘intellect’’ in the Latin 
sense of intelligere (“to perceive, to penetrate’’), that is, in the sense 
of “mind” or “spirit.’’ Intellectual actually means spiritual. 
We find other uses of this adjective with the same acceptation 

in such passages as the following: 
Prelude, I, 551-53: 

Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense 

Which seem, in their simplicity, to own 

An intellectual charm... . 


Prelude, XII, 44: 


This narrative, my Friend, hath chiefly told 
Of intellectual power, fostering love, 
Dispensing truth, and over men and things 
—s Ll 

Prophetic sympathies of genial faith. 


Coleridge, ‘‘ Fears in Solitude”’: 


To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life. [ll. 184-6] 


Prelude, XIII, 48: 


Again I took the intellectual eye 
For my instructor, studious more to see 
Great truths, than touch and handle little ones. 


Wordsworth uses intellect in the same sense in the passage, 
Prelude, XIV, 66: 
. . . . this appeared to me the type 
Of a majestic intellect .... 
. . . . the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity. 


Lastly, compare Shelley’s use of the adjective in the title of the 
famous “‘Hymn to Jntellectual Beauty.” 

“Ghostly” (‘The ghostly language of the ancient earth’’), 
taken here in the sense which connects it with “ghost,” “spirit”’ (as 
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in Holy Ghost), but suggestive at the same time of “ghost,” 
“phantom.” It suggests both awe and superstitious fear, religious 
grandeur and fantastic weirdness. It answers particularly well to 
the dominating mood, the trembling as of “a guilty thing sur- 
prised.” 

Notice the number of words with a floating vagueness about 
them, as fit to call forth mysterious emotion and imaginative 


wonder: 
“The ghostly language of the ancient earth,” 


“The dim abode of the distant winds,” 
“The visionary power,” 

“Fleeting moods of shadowy exultation,” 
“An obscure sense of possible sublimity.” 


“Shadowy exultation” is an especially significant phrase. Not 
only is the epithet particularly significant because of its twilight 
quality, but it is boldly associated, not with a word expressing per- 
ception, but with a word expressing feeling. The intimation of 
mystery is all the more effective. 

Wordsworth did not use such words unwittingly. However 
spontaneously they may have occurred to his mind under the 
influence of inspiration, he retained them consciously. It was one 
of the purposes of his art to impart the feeling of an invisible 
Presence through words appropriately impalpable. As he said: 


. . . . Visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds 
Embodied in the mystery of words. 

—Prelude, V, 595 


In this he agreed with Coleridge, who wrote in The Friend: 
. . . . deep feelings belong, as by a natural right, to those obscure 
ideas that are necessary to the moral perfection of the human being, 
notwithstanding, yea, even in consequence of, their obscurity”’ 
(Introduction, Essays, xiv). 

4. Literary appreciation.—This passage is essentially romantic 
for two reasons. One is the character of mystery, awe, and other- 
worldy sublimity—the artistic or secular form of the religious 
emotion. The distinctive romantic note here is that of “trans- 
cendental”’ romanticism—that which interprets the beauty of 


“ce 
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nature and the flashes of spiritual insight in man as revelations of 
the infinite, immaterial Substance. The other romantic char- 
acteristic of the passage is the ardent, illimitable desire expressed 
in the concluding lines. The romanticist is essentially he who 
wants to transcend human nature, to spurn the limitations of 
matter and mortality, and soar into the boundless expanse of pure 
vision and emotion. Wordsworth actually seeks in the spiritual 
emotion called forth by the sublime in nature the feverish, ever- 
renewed rapture that Coleridge sought in fantastic dreams, Keats 
in gorgeous visions, Byron in wild passion, Shelley in ecstatic love. 
Contemplative Wordsworth (as has sometimes been overlooked) 
truly belongs to the romantic brood in those not infrequent moods 
when, as here, 

With growing faculties he doth aspire 

With faculties still growing, feeling still 

That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 

Have something to pursue. 


As he wrote elsewhere: 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something ever more about to be. 
—Prelude, V1, 604-8 


His romanticism is noble. Free from the grosser elements of self- 
indulgence and fleshly appetite, it purifies, inspires, and elevates 
to the breezy heights of generous idealism. 

To be complete the analysis should point out how different the 
blank verse of this passage, fraught with beauty and emotion, is 
from what might be called the neutral passages of mere statement 
in the Prelude. The rhythm, the choice of words with a view to 
fulness or harmony, the contrast or concord of phrase, ought to be 
analyzed. 

To sum up, our method, if it is successful, ought to yield the 
following results by means of the processes enumerated before: 

1. Through psychological analysis, knowledge of the dominat- 
ing feeling (the sublime) and the characteristic mood (the semi- 
trance or ecstasy). 
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2. Through history of thought, a knowledge of the metaphysical 
foundation of Wordsworth’s poetical creed, in connection with 
Coleridge’s neo-Platonic transcendentalism. 

3. Through references to parallel passages in Wordsworth him- 
self and in other romantic poets, a knowledge of the full value of 
Wordsworth’s thought and feelings. 

4. Through a study of the unusual and significant words, a 
further insight into the poet’s mood and meanings. 

5. Through literary analysis proper, a definite characterization 
of the passage as “‘romantic’”’ and an appreciation of its beauty 
as far as it lies in the outward elements of word-choice, rhythm, 
and tone-color. 

When the students, gradually led to a more and more personal 
practice of the “commentary upon a text,” have learned to extract 
from a well-chosen passage the real significance and pith of the 
author’s genius, they are safe. They will no longer be passive 
reciters of memorized notes; they will have risen to the active effort 
of the reflective as well as learned, inventive as well as methodical, 
appreciative as well as accurate, investigator. They will be on 
the way to develop into independent thinkers. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter College High School, New York City 


It is but a few years since the teacher of English gained recog- 
nition as an important, even indispensable, member of any corps of 
high-school teachers. Gradually the authorities in charge of 
courses of study have increased the amount of time allotted to the 
study of our native tongue until it receives, even in backward states, 
as much attention as Latin or French or German. Today, when 
education in patriotism is receiving so much consideration, the 
work of the English teacher assumes even greater importance. 
His is the greatest opportunity for service in the making of loyal 
American citizens for the future. Even a history teacher, hearing 
what the Department of English had been doing in her own 
school, said, “I think it is unfair the Department of English 
should have so much more opportunity to do such work than we 
have!”’ 

Many of us deplore the apparent increase of careless, conglomer- 
ate speech heard so generally in our cities that we wonder whether 
the language we were taught to consider English will be recogniz- 
able in common speech fifty years hence. It has been exceedingly 
difficult to impress the youth with the importance of “English 
pure and undefiled.” Now, with the whole nation aroused to a 
sense of unity and national pride, with a tide setting in against the 
study of German in our elementary and high schools, we should be 
able to regain for English its rightful measure of attention, not 
only from school boards, but from the parents and the pupils. To 
many the reason why our language as a people is English, not 
something else, must be made clear. Never since the American 
Revolution has the feeling of kinship among English-speaking 
peoples been so strong; never has there been so great need of a 
close union. 
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Will not the pupil who is aroused to a sense of national pride by 
the events of the war, and of national interest by the participation 
of his relatives in stirring deeds, be responsive to an attempt to 
arouse his sense of appreciation of a great language, rich and 
flexible, for centuries the medium of expression of the ideas his 
countrymen are fighting for? Will he not awake to a sense of 
responsibility for keeping in a high state of excellence such a goodly 
heritage ? 

In the teaching of literature there is unlimited opportunity for 
the English teacher to increase in the pupils the sentiment and 
understanding of patriotism. Who can teach Washington’s 
Farewell Address in these days without emphasizing such passages 
as these: 


Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, that country has a 
right to concentrate your affections. 

Toward the preservation of your government, and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist 
with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles. 

The very idea of the power and right of the people to establish government 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established government. 


The difference between our present participation in the World- 
War and the entangling alliances against which Washington warned 
us should be made clear. There are many abroad in the land who 
seek to confuse the ignorant. 

It is natural that the children of those who came late to this 
land do not always realize the work done for them by our forefathers 
in the founding and building of this nation, a place of refuge for the 
oppressed of all countries, a place much better to live in than those 
from which many come. Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration may well 
be used as a basis for driving this home. Does not the newcomer 
owe much to those who came before? Is not he responsible for 
helping to continue the building ? 

There is no need to speak of the value of the words of Lincoln to 
this generation. But is not the time ripe for more careful con- 
sideration of the industry and frugality as well as the sturdy prin- 
ciples of Benjamin Franklin? Now as well as then opportunity 
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for success and honor and distinguished service is open to the poorest 
who have the spirit and the character to overcome by the exercise 
of simple but worthy qualities. 

To the writer, the teaching of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America has always been a pleasure, because of the opportunity 
to bring out the clearness and strength as well as the skill of the 
argument, and the wonderful richness and variety of the language. 
But since the great war began it has been a still greater inspiration, 
because of the opportunity to clear up many misunderstandings. 
We have been careless to teach our youth that such statesmen as 
Pitt, Fox, and Burke, not George the Third and his henchmen, 
were representative of the spirit of England, a spirit which had 
won after centuries of struggle against the divine right of 
kings. Burke emphasizes the fact that the English subjects in 
America were seeking only the traditional rights of Englishmen 
in England, a fact too often overlooked in our histories and in our 
campaign oratory. Fox said that the success of the American 
Revolution was a greater victory for the cause in England than in 
America. A comparative study of the English and American 
cabinet and legislative systems and of the veto power of the execu- 
tive may, through the boys and girls, help to overcome the preju- 
dice some have against a republic fighting by the side of a monarchy 
for democracy. The lesson learned by England, shown in the 
present colonial government, has its reward in the loyalty of 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. Such passages as “for 
some time past, the old world has been fed by the new,” and “we 
remit some rights, that we may enjoy others,” have abundant 
illustration in these times. 

Those classics which some would lay aside for the new are 
giving fresh proof of their universal application. The life of 
Milton cannot be read even hurriedly without the realization of 
that noble, unhesitating sacrifice of eyesight and, as it then seemed, 
of a great poetic career, to the nearest duty to the nation. The 


lines in ‘‘Comus,” 

She, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good, 
That live according to her sober laws, 
And holy dictates of spare Temperance, 
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may be used to show that intemperance which causes poverty is 
just as bad in the poor as is in the rich that other form of intemper- 
ance, greed; and that the education of all to temperate living might 
do more for the world than the arbitrary—and necessarily tempo- 
rary—division of money. 

It is not necessary to reject Milton because we may wish to read 
modern verse. After the study of the Minor Poems the pupils 
understand and enjoy much better the more recent verse. It is 
interesting to find that they nearly all think Milton greatest, and 
are very glad they read his poems first. The masques St. Louis 
and The Sanctuary, as supplementary reading, are proof that the 
form is not dead, but is used for patriotic festivals and may 
still even make use of mythology. The poems of Rupert Brooke 
and Alan Seegar are eagerly read, and Noyes and Kipling are 
always favorites. Oral reports on their love for their country and 
their sense of her duty help arouse the sense of patriotism. The 
poems of Sill, Bret Harte, Whitman, and Lanier may be used to 
illustrate not only poetic form but the use of one’s own country, 
her scenic beauty and her democratic ideals, as poetic subjects. 
Whitman’s “‘Manahatta” or “Crossing the Ferry” is read with 
interest, and his ‘‘Captain, My Captain” is loved by all. 

It may seem a far cry from Macbeth to the present, but who 
can read the account of Scotland’s suffering under the tyrant, as told 
by Macduff, without thinking of Belgium? Was not Macduff truly 
loyal to his country when he proved unwilling to support Malcolm, 
self-confessed as unfit to rule, until convinced that he had been mis- 
led by the test? Temptation, yielding to ambition, and retribu- 
tion are just as truly a phase of human life today as in the tenth 
century. Indeed, here is the reason why the great classics are 
worth the most, for all time. They are universal in their por- 
trayal of life—and never forgotten. 

In Carlyle’s Essay on Burns we again have the lesson of 
failure to reach the highest, through weakness and foolish aims. 
Is not the molding of character, through discussions of the “mud 
bath” as unnecessary to life, the tragedy of the lack of a “‘true reli- 
gious principle of morals,” the necessity of a single high aim for 
the physician, the teacher, the lawyer, the highest work for the 
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youth of our nation that any teacher can do? I know by years 
of experience that about 97 per cent of the pupils thoroughly 
enjoy this essay, when talked over freely and intimately, and vote 
that it should remain in the course of study. The fact that a poor 
plowboy could write such poetry, that he could see in the humble 
life around him, in the simple little daisy and the “auld mare,” 
genuine poetry, is an inspiration. His expression of democracy 
fits as aptly now as then. His love of Scotland, his appreciation of 
her heroes, arouse a response in us. 

American life need not be neglected. With The House of the 
Seven Gables there may be oral reports on Old Salem and on the 
old stories of witchcraft. A comparison of New England life then 
and today may be helpful. In connection with the Sketch Book, 
the service of Irving in bringing about a mutual understanding 
should not be allowed to go unnoticed, more than the local color of 
the “‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow” or the use of American myth in 
that and “Rip Van Winkle.” ‘Indian Character” may be used 
to show the danger of forgetting that we have on our history a 
stain to be wiped out by generosity to weak peoples. In connection 
with the Sketch Book and Silas Marner, several teachers in our 
school have worked out very interesting courses in rural life, based 
on supplementary reading and travel in England and our own 
country. 

Is there any need to cast aside the old for the ephemeral novels 
and sketches of the present when the old is so rich in application 
to the life of today and in possibilities of comparison? ‘There are 
still some evils of party spirit, as the Spectator thought. There 
are still raucous street cries. And the responsibility of “‘men of 
parts” is very great today. 

But it is in composition that the work of Americanization can 
be carried on every day. Composition courses for a term based on 
“The Great War,’ on “The Greatness of Our Nation,” on “The 
Ethics of Patriotism,”’ may bring out, through careful assignment of 
concrete topics—each lesson unified, though the pupils may have 
a choice of several subjects—the ideals of the boys and girls, and 


‘may center their thoughts on their part in these stirring times. 


*See English Journal, March, 1918, p. 207. 
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One course which we have put into operation includes The Story of 
the Pilgrims; Experiences of Early Settlers; Colonial Days; 
What English Liberties Meant to the Revolutionists; The History 
and Meaning of Our Flag; Our National Songs; A Land of Scenic 
Beauty; How Some of Our Great Men Rose to High Positions; The 
Promised Land; The Melting Pot; Why English Is and Must 
Remain Our Language; What America and American Ideals Mean 
to Us; What America Gives All of Us; What We Owe to America 
and to Society; and Our Preparation for the Highest Service. 
Various subtopics are assigned to individuals. Each lesson has a 
specific purpose, and the topics are so chosen that, together, they 
bring out this purpose, without “preaching” on the part of the 
teacher, but through the expression of the pupils themselves. 
Another course successfully used for older pupils was based on our 
own city: stories of her early history, descriptions of old buildings 
and of present-day scenes, expository outlines and essays on phases 
of the city government and life, and debates on questions of cur- 
rent interest. 

Many of the lessons in such courses are used for oral reports. 
In these days current events may well be used for this work. 
Debates on questions of national interest not yet decided by Con- 
gress are very lively. If some one expresses ideas contrary to good 
government—anarchistic, for instance, in tone—or shows a mis- 
understanding of our principles, there is opportunity for the 
instructor to show, in criticism of the speeches, the weakness of 
reasoning or the wrong basic ideas. Few qualities are more needed 
for the future than the ability to see clearly the falsity of some 
ideas now much to the fore. Since woman suffrage is spread- 
ing year by year our girls, as well as the boys, must learn to 
discuss intelligently the questions of both local and national 
interest. 

Senior essays may be chosen from a list of topics suggested by 
the instructor—one term on some phases of American history, 
another on our great industries, another on various topics con- 
nected with immigration, another on the work of the great war. 
Our girls have been wide awake to discover material concerning 
woman’s work in the war, the work of the Y.M.C.A. in the war, 
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the Russian women warriors, Red Cross dogs, camouflage, the use 
of automobiles in the war, the uses of aeroplanes, etc. 

We have had for some time a course in the history, nature, and 
use of periodicals. In this it has been possible to discuss the 
patriotic influence of periodicals, the effect of the war on periodicals, 
the work of the war correspondent, the value of the periodicals to 
us in our search for information, the proposed censorship of the 
press, and the proposed increase of rates on second-class matter. 
It is very easy to guide the pupils to the best, the most trustworthy 
newspapers and magazines, through their own discussions. 

In fact, the possibilities for free class discussion, inspired and 
guided by the instructor, are endless, and are often worth many 
hours of routine work. But the teacher must be up to date and 
very much alive. He must be ready to seize the opportunity of a 
chance question which he has not foreseen, to arouse the interest 
of the class naturally and call out opinions. He must be on the 
alert for fallacies, for unpatriotic sentiments possibly, and ready to 
turn the discussion by his own comments or questions. Thus the 
pupils will find the lesson hour, whether literature or composition, 
the most enjoyable and quickening of the whole day, and be trained, 
unconsciously, in quick thought and speech as well as for good 
citizenship. In no other course in the high school is there such 
abundant opportunity for patriotic work. Are we, as English 
teachers, ready to do our part in the building of a great nation for 
the future, one and indivisible, but one of alert minds and intelli- 
gent voters ? 




















VARIETY IN ASSIGNMENTS FOR WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION 





LAURA D. PARKINSON 
Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 





In the problem of making assignments in written composition 
there are three factors: the subject material used by the pupil, 
the motive governing him, and the method employed by the 
teacher. By modifying any one of these elements a varied result 
is obtained. But the material, since it determines the character of 
the other two, will have first place in this discussion, the motive and 
the method being treated as secondary. To make clear, however, 
that every one of these factors has a value of its own in securing 
variety, many examples will be given showing how the teacher 
presented the topics and how the pupils (Juniors) interpreted the 
assignments. 

Varied as life itself will be the materials from which are drawn 
subjects for the work of the composition class. The themes, 
though definitely stated, will always be broad enought to admit of 
individual interpretation. Thus centered in the student’s personal 
experience they will radiate into the great world so that he may be 
prepared for his everyday life work, and into the realm of imagina- 
tion that his leisure hours may be enriched. It is this feeling of 
contact with a world greater than his own and necesssary to 
him that furnishes the pupil with motives for writing. To fur- 
ther his making connections between his personal life and that 
outside of him will be the purpose of the teacher’s methods. 

Of engrossing interest to the high-school student are subjects 
drawn from commercial life. Let him collect business letters. 
Ask him what points he must cover in a reply to that inquiry. In 
answering he outlines his thought. Allow him to dictate his letter 
to another pupil acting as his supposed stenographer. He has a 
good time and almost cures himself of the “and” habit. Assign- 
ment: Clip from a newspaper an advertisement that interests you. 
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Write a series of not fewer than three letters completing a business trans- 
action connected with the advertisement. Before you begin to write, 
jot down the points each letter must cover. This subject affords room 
for an endless variety of application. The class humorist, for 
the time president of the largest bank in the city, ‘seeking a more 
lucrative position” invests in a chicken ranch. Later there are 
dollar eggs to be stored, and fabulous stocks to be sold. A romantic 
girl, who has mastered Spanish in ten weeks, closes her series with 
a glowing testimonial to the correspondence school telling how 
she captured Villa and led him in triumph to the feet of Uncle Sam. 
Each pupil puts his individuality into his interpretation. 

A new problem, but of similar type, is presented after some 
weeks spent on work quite different in character. Write an 
advertisement of something you would like to own. Connect two busi- 
ness letters and one social letter with your advertisement. ‘This proves 
to be a wizard among assignments, bringing here a silky brown 
puppy, and there a flashlight, a sewing-table, or a Colt. And 
how different are the two descriptions of the house at the lake, the 
one designed for the real estate page, the other for a sister in Alaska. 
The pupils write freely because they enjoy the work; they revise 
carefully, realizing that here is a very useful kind of composition. 

Unlike commercial life with its definite lines of correspondence, 
the industrial world offers us large masses of material to be organ- 
ized. And it is here that the most perplexing problem of high- 
school theme work confronts us, for the pupil must reverse the 
practice of years. He must come to regard an outline not as a 
sketch from the finished product of another’s thought but as a plan 
from which to build a structure of his own. A familiar subject is 
selected—a local bakery that advertises widely. Each pupil writes 
an item on a slip of paper. The sentences are read aloud and 
grouped by topics. Each groupis named. If any important group 
is missing, it is supplied. All possible subdivisions and combina- 
tions are discussed so that paragraph division and connection may 
be identified with thought relation. The extension of the idea of 
compound and complex from the sentence to the whole composition 
helps, especially in showing how paragraphs are organized into 
larger units. 
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But if planning and relating paragraphs before beginning to 
write is to become a habit, the pupil must be given much practice in 
preparing outlines with only occasional filling in of details. Use a 
drawing of a train to visualize your knowledge of an industry in which 
you have, or would like to have, a share. Each paragraph is a car with 
its contents; the connectives are the couplers. Give your train a name 
suggestive of the firm. Asking the class to find similar analogies 
brings ingenious results. One speaks of the connectives as “step- 
ping stones.” Another compares his composition to the “big 
business”’ itself; the title is the firm name; the paragraph topics 
are the department managers; the connectives, the friendly 
exchange of words that keep them all working well together. You 
are to prepare a write-up of your firm for a special edition of ... . 
List your topics. Explain as briefly as possible what thought con- 
nections have determined the order of your topics. Again: You are 
employed as a guide by . . . . Write the dialogue that occurs as you 
take a party over the plant. Note: All are too much interested to chat 
about other matters. Again: Prepare an advertising booklet for your 
firm. Another interesting problem and one that leads toward the 
essay is to have the class discover how the outline underlying a 
magazine article on an abstract subject, such as “ Democracy and the 
World War,” resembles their plan in writing of the concrete, the 
industrial world. 

It is, however, in the pupil’s personal experience as a member of 
the community that we find the richest store of subjects to explain 
and to discuss. In presenting these the idea of cause and effect 
should be emphasized. A ready means of doing this is at hand 
in any of the models of exposition found in the textbooks. In frank 
criticism the pupils praise the model for the orderly progress of its 
thought, but unanimously condemn its lack of individuality. This 
reminds the teacher that a high-school student cannot be expected 
to express himself as freely and with the same isolation from his sub- 
ject as one twentieth-century scientist writing to another. You are 
explaining to a Freshman some device connected with the school—the 
index in the office. Write your dialogue. As the concrete illustra- 
tion used in making an assignment is never adopted by any member 
of the class, there results a variety of explanations of the card 
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catalogue, the book numbers, the Reader’s Guide, the New Standard, 
the multigraph. A friend has written asking you to tell how you make 
or do something—start seedlings. Reply. This brings informal but 
well-arranged explanations of how to prepare the paper for water- 
color, make the notebook for civics or biology, cut out a blouse, or 
stencila curtain. Most interesting is the letter of one of the manual 
training pupils to his grandfather, an expert carpenter, who has 
written to ask the boy how to “make that stain used on the lamp- 
stand.” With assignments of this kind to try is to succeed. 

But it is impossible to do more than to suggest a few of the 
topics that lie in the realm of the student’s daily life. Take as your 
subject “St. Paul’s Winter Carnival.” Be sure you know in what 
character you write and to whom. One boy imagines himself special 
correspondent of the School Exchange in Honolulu. Another is a 
young man writing home to the weekly paper of his small town. 
The construction of a building in the neighborhood or the laying of 
street-car tracks makes a fascinating serial written a little at a 
time as the work progresses. Prepare a brief on any subject you are 
discussing in school or at home. A new gymnasium, an assembly 
hall separate from the school building, the paving of certain 
streets, the spreading or localizing of a tax, are subjects thought- 
fully handled. The current magazine taken by the class is found 
to contain an article, ‘The Summer Camp for Boys,” a subject of 
which we all know something. We agree not to read the article but to 
outline the topics we should discuss. Interest in assignments of this 
kind is increased when the teacher too submits a paper. Later we 
read the article and compare. Write a brief paper for “‘The World”’ 
(high school monthly) on some virtue that makes pleasant our life here 
together. ‘Courtesy in the Lunch Room,” “Cheerfulness in the 
Teacher,” ““Promptness,” “Loyalty,” are treated in a great variety 
of tone, grave or humorous. Of abstract thinking there is not 
very much, but of illustration and feeling, an abundance. Allied 
to subjects of this kind is the short quotation used as a topic. Here 
the students find a storehouse in Emerson, who is understood only 
“in spots” as one girl expressed it: “‘We pass for what we are’’; 
‘All are needed by each one’’; ‘‘ Happy is the house that shelters 
afriend.” Each pupil prepares his part in a series of booklets: “Our 
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City at Play,” “The City Beautiful,” “Historic St. Paul.” Asa 
climax to the work of the course the departments of the current 
magazine are paralleled, a problem that draws out all the resources 
of the group. 

And what of topics from literature? They are rather dis- 
credited nowadays because of the practice of using the composition 
hour to continue discussions that should have terminated in the 
literature period before the interest of any of the class had dropped 
below the zero of indifference. Since the aim of literature teaching 
is to stimulate the imagination and to refine the feelings, it would 
seem logical to use the classics as a base from which to try flights 
of imagination and to sound depths of emotion. Imagine you are 
at a gathering where you see groups of people who remind you of those 
in Jacques’ ‘Seven Ages.” Write to a friend telling of your good time. 
One girl goes back in imagination three years and is again at the 
Auditorium waiting for the arrival of her hero, Roosevelt. A boy 
who, finding the term’s course in literature meager, has been making 
acquaintance with Wordsworth, writes to the poet, ‘My Friend 
William,” a letter telling of his journey home by stagecoach. How 
sincere is his feeling is shown when in answer to the criticism of a 
classmate, ‘‘We don’t spell nature with a capital,” he replies, 
“Yes, I know, but I spelled Nature with one, out of respect for 
Wordsworth.” Set any of your favorite characters amid scenes of 
today. Then Rosalind, Celia, and Touchstone while very hungry 
visit the school cafeteria. Rip Van Winkle buys a new gun in a 
department store; Schneider, resurrected too, accompanies him. 
Assignments of this latter kind are recognized as belonging in the 
Just-for-Fun column. 

But more serious ends are served as truly. A discussion of the 
character of Edgar Allan Poe leads to “Who is your hero? For 
what do you admire him?” Write a story of your hero’s boyhood 
in which he shows the characteristic you admire. A later problem 
brings the thought of character development through an incident by 
which he is led to overcome an opposite weakness. In the magazine 
an article ‘I Don’t Know,” the lament of an East-side mother who 
has not food for her children, suggests Write a dramatic monologue 
in which the speaker is stirred by a very strong emotion. One pupil 
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imagines herself a Russian exile dying in a New York hospital. 
She hears the newsboys in the street below crying, “All about the 
Russian Revolution. Russia Free.” A boy writing as a young 
English girl delicately brought up exultingly tells of the rough work 
she can do in the place of her brothers called to their country’s 
service. Realizing that the pupil’s difficulty in all work of this 
literary kind would arise from failure to focus on a center and to 
maintain unity of content and tone, the teacher prepared the class 
by means of a simple visualizing device. A good picture of the 
interior of Shakespeare’s Church at Stratford served the purpose 
admirably. The pupils discovered that the memorial, obscurely 
placed at the left, immediately drew their gaze because the eyes 
of the tourist group were directed toward it. They understood why 
the artist had no strollers in other parts of the church. They knew 
why his people were all normal instead of being a miscellaneous 
collection from the ends of the earth, as realism might require. 
From topics connected with literature result some of the most 
enjoyable and valuable discussions of the year. 

Underlying all these varied assignments based on material 
drawn from literature, everyday life, industry, and commerce we 
find the principle of individual interpretation. There is freedom 
within bounds. From the definite limits the student receives 
positive suggestion as to subject. But in interpreting these sug- 
gestions he is given freedom of choice, since he alone knows upon 
what stores of natural ability or past experience he can draw. 
Corresponding with infinite differences in individuality will be the 
resultant variety in assignment. 
































WOMEN AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


MABEL FORD YEOMANS 
Grinnell College 


Ten years ago the head of the Public Speaking Department in 
a well-known university expressed the opinion that women never 
became first-rate public speakers. The time that has since elapsed 
has proved him wrong. Women have revealed a special aptitude 
for public speaking as they have always been acknowledged to 
have an aptitude for private speaking. 

They have developed as speakers, however, not because of 
encouragement and training from the schools, but in spite of the 
lack of these. A variety of great public “movements” has given 
women at once their incentive and their opportunity. The effort 
to “get across” has been the woman speaker’s training. She has 
“learned by doing.” She has learned as the infant learns to walk— 
by falling down and getting up again. But though often sprawling 
ludicrously in her attempts, she has just escaped being too ridiculous 
by the sincerity and earnestness of her efforts. And this sincerity 
has even saved her from many of the faults of those trained in the 
schools—the earlier schools at any rate. An absence of artificiality 
is noticeable in her speaking, while its effectiveness is attested by 
the ever-increasing demand for her services. Such results cannot 
but prove gratifying to the “‘self-made”’ speaker. 

But there is another side to the question. Achievement in the 
face of difficulty may be glorious—but it is not economical unless 
the difficulty is unavoidable. The difficulties in the path of the 
woman speaker have been avoidable; they have been possible only 
because in this respect, as in many others, the schools have lagged 
behind the rest of the world. Speech training in the schools has 
been denied women until they have proved that they can succeed 
without it. But in proving that fact they have also proved that to 
“learn by doing” is costly; that the time spent in preliminary 
failure can be ill-spared by the mature woman whose period of 
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school apprenticeship is past; and that the energy wasted on such 
failure ought to be saved for creative purposes, for real achievement. 

With this realization, the woman who wants to be a speaker has 
demanded from the schools courses in the technique of speech, 
vocal training to give her a pleasanter and more effective medium 
of expression, extempore speaking and debate to give her skill in 
the organization of her thought; in a word, training which shall 
enable her to express without mortifying public failure and with- 
out unnecessary loss of time in her maturity such ideas as she may 
have to express. Such training she is demanding and, as always, 
she is receiving exactly what she demands—and nothing more. I 
may add that in the debate class her presence is, as yet, rather 
tolerated than desired, though in most cases she may come in if she 
insists. To put the matter briefly, for the girl with ideas to express 
there is today ample opportunity to secure excellent training in 
the mechanics of speech. For the girl without ideas, or without 
original and constructive ideas, there is an opportunity to become ex- 
tremely proficient in the art of talking and saying nothing. For the 
girl who has only the latent possibility of thought, of the possession 
of which she is but vaguely conscious, and which she has never felt 
the impulse to express—for the mute, inglorious Milton of the 
female sex, there is little or nothing in the public speaking course; 
perhaps because that kind of girl does not take public speaking; 
or if she does, because she is frightened to dumbness by the empha- 
sis placed upon a technique which she feels herself unable to acquire. 
Here again the schools are lagging behind the needs of the times. 
They are shaping all their training for girls to fit the case of the girl 
who has least need of it, the girl who knows what she wants and 
asks for it. 

But should the school always follow, never lead? To give the 
public what it wants and to stop there is to follow the line of least 
resistance. It is a cheap and easy way to win popular support. 
It is not to achieve much, either for the school or for the larger 
world outside. It has always seemed to me that the school owes 
a real duty to its students—to create in them new desires, to awaken 
them to new needs instead of being content merely to satisfy their 
old ones. If that is true, then surely we owe that girl who comes 
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into our classes to learn glibness, merely, something better than 
the satisfaction of her desire; and the girl who does not take our 
courses because she does not know that she has in her anything 
worth expressing is another whom the schools cannot afford not 
to awaken to her needs—even to the extent of making the public 
speaking course compulsory if need be. 

The better class of high schools are a step ahead of the colleges 
in providing for such cases; first, because such training as is given is 
not elective—every girl must take it whether she feels the impulse 
to be an orator or not—and secondly, because in this training, 
generally spoken of in these days as “oral English,” speech has 
not been divorced from thought—manner from matter. 

In the majority of the colleges the speech courses are but slightly 
correlated with any others, and the separation is unfortunate for the 
entire curriculum. Excellent courses in the material of thought con- 
tinue to be vague and incoherent because they are imparted by the 
lecture method alone, in absolute defiance of the educational axiom 
that there is ‘‘no impression without expression’’; while the speech 
courses shoot equally wide of the mark by ignoring the equally 
important axiom that there should be no expression without some- 
thing to express. 

This lack of “body” and substance in the public speaking 
courses is unfortunate for any student taking them, but it is 
infinitely more serious for the woman student than for the man 
for the reason that the average man is decidedly more likely than 
the average woman to be pursuing, along with his public speaking, 
courses in economics, political science, advanced courses in history 
—courses which are the very warp and woof of constructive thought, 
the timber out of which speeches are built. The woman, unless 
she is an exceptional woman, is likely to be taking mostly the so- 
called “‘cultural’’ subjects, which she is accustomed to absorb 
like a sponge rather than to think about like a human being. They 
never occur to her as material for speeches. Nothing does occur 
to her as material for speeches, I sometimes think, and yet here she 
is in our classes, an everlasting reproach to our methods, an ever- 
lasting reminder that we are giving her nothing because she does 
not know what to ask for. 
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I believe it is the duty of the schools to find out what she needs 
and to give it to her. If the purpose of education is to fit the 
individual to his or her physical and social environment, and if 
public speaking may be said to be “educational,” then the public 
speaking department owes to every girl in it a training which will 
help to bring her into harmony with her surroundings. Now 
the more extraordinary those surroundings promise to be, the 
more difficult will it be for the individual to adapt herself to 
them unaided. In extraordinary times, therefore, the duty of the 
educator becomes doubly difficult—and doubly imperative. If, 
then, it is always the duty of the school to anticipate the needs of the 
student, there are times when for the school to fail in that duty and 
to go on being a mere trailer of public opinion is little less than 
criminal. Can anyone doubt that the present is one of those 
times ? 

It is becoming a platitude to say that the period following the 
war will be a period of reconstruction. Yet as teachers we cannot 
impress that fact too firmly upon our minds, nor can we have too 
keen a realization of the fact that in no respect will the recon- 
struction be more complete than in the status of women—both 
economic and political. That some women will be ready for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship is splendidly true; that 
very many more will not be ready in the least degree is unfortu- 
nately equally true. Whether the average man is any better 
equipped is not the point. The point is that convention and the 
expectation of citizenship have given him an opportunity to be 
ready. The head of the public speaking department in a reputable 
college recently confessed to me that for ten years he had con- 
sciously neglected the women in his classes. ‘‘I had only a limited 
amount of time and energy,” he said, ‘“‘and I expended it where it 
would count the most.’’ Few are so frank, yet so far as I have been 
able to observe I have found the condition pretty general. The 
man is educated to be a citizen. If he fails to be—in proportion to 
his intellect and his position in life—a good citizen, then he is a 
slacker, to be scorned as such. If the average woman, who has 
been unable to foresee and to prepare for her new responsibilities, 
shall fail in the first days of her citizenship, is it she or the schools 
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which have trained her that will deserve the slacker’s brand? 
If our subject contains in it the possibilities of being used as a 
medium for training our girls for citizenship, we should at once 
set about discovering those possibilities and making the most 
of them. 

The problem of the public speaking teacher, then, appears to 
be twofold: (1) to make his subject useful to the student by helping 
to fit her for a new and unfamiliar environment, (2) to make his 
subject useful to the state by helping to train the student for 
citizenship. And yet the two aims are in effect but one, for to be 
a good citizen one has only to be well-meaning and clear-thinking; 
and one who is well-meaning and clear-thinking will surely be in 
harmony with his environment, whatever that environment may be. 
But the great majority of people ‘‘mean well.” It is for us, there- 
fore, to help them to think clearly. 

The matter, then, if you accept my conclusions, resolves itself 
into a question of method. And here I am on dangerous ground. 
To attempt to be specific would be futile, for in teaching, as you 
know, every real teacher must be a law unto himself. We can 
each in his own way, however, accomplish the following general 
results. 

We can, first of all, make our class a real forum for the real 
discussion of problems in which the girl is interested. We must 
begin, of course, on her own level, but when a point of contact has 
been established we should be able to lead her gradually upward 
in her choice of topics to a plane that is worthy of her future 
citizenship. As steps in her upward progress we can teach her to 
read the newspaper intelligently and reasoningly; we can show 
her how to think constructively upon the items she reads; we 
can insist that she present in her speeches the results of such con- 
structive thinking and not a mere rehash of some one else’s opinions 
as set forth in a magazine article. 

One of my students recently brought to me the outline for a 
speech on “The Art and Literature of the War.”’ The point of the 
speech, so far as it had one, was an arraignment of the system which 
sacrifices the artist on the battlefield. I questioned her as to sources 
and found that she had swallowed whole some half-baked article, 
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from Heaven knows what “‘popular’”’ magazine, and was now pre- 
pared to disgorge it for the benefit of her fellow-students. She 
had done absolutely no thinking on the article. It had never 
occurred to her to question the opinion expressed. I called her 
attention to the little poem in the Outlook of October 24, entitled 
“A Poet Enlists,”’ and she was quite amazed to find that a fact may 
have more than one aspect. 

One of the biggest things we can do for our students is to show 
them the difference between facts and somebody’s opinion about 
facts, for the ability to make such distinction lies at the root of all 
clear thinking. We can inspire our students with a profound 
respect for Truth; we can teach them to lay aside prejudices in 
their thinking; to discount personal bias in others; to beware the 
personal opinion—especially their own—that has not taken into 
consideration all the facts in a given case. Such teaching cannot 
but have a profound effect not only upon the speeches made in our 
classrooms but upon all the after-life of our students, and an incal- 
culable effect upon the future citizenship of the nation. All 
. students need such training, but I am asking for a little more of it 
for our girls, because hitherto they have received so very much less. 

That women will make good citizens without our training I 
have no doubt. In this, as in the field of speech technique, they 
will learn by doing. But if we can give them a push in the right 
direction; if we can to some extent forestall their mistakes; if we 
can give them a touchstone by which they may recognize and 
reject without needless trying out the specious proposition and 
the false ‘‘ism,” we shall be fulfilling our duty as educators by 
fitting our students for harmony with their environment. And if 
in addition to giving them an insight which the wily cannot con- 
fuse we are able also to give them a vision which the scoffer cannot 
dim we shall likewise, as patriots, be doing our bit toward the 
re-creating of a new and better America. Such training of a 
hitherto neglected portion of our citizenry may well be our war- 
time contribution to the national service. 




















THE ADOLESCENT AND THE SCHOOLS 





MARGARET THOMSON 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





To judge from the space in the newspapers and magazines 
given to the discussion of educational problems, one would say that 
education was fairly under way toward a revolution. And educa- 
tional reform is not limited to discussion; new methods of teaching 
have been developed. Clever teachers have originated excellent 
devices for keeping the interest of the adolescent in their subjects— 
as, for instance, in order to chocolate-coat the bitter pellet of his 
Latin grammar the Latin student may play that he is in a Latin 
school or he may impersonate a Roman judge and preside over a 
Roman court. Original methods have made the young people take 
no little zest in their studies. Some years ago when the natural 
sciences were introduced into the schools and the handwork of our 
grandparents revived, the revolution seemed to be an actual fact. 
The worth of the natural sciences is not to be doubted, and after 
all there is no adequate reason why they should not be taught to 
some extent in the grades, as Mr. Wiley has successfully done in 
the Gary schools. But the industrial studies too must share in 
the universal skepticism concerning education. They furnish no 
ready-made way to intellectual growth any more than do the clas- 
sical or disciplinary subjects. The handicrafts with their modicum 
of intellectual effort do give a practical value to school work, and 
the more practical they become the more secure will be their hold 
upon the curriculum. 

Because of the introduction of the vocational subjects education 
has appeared to the popular mind to have become socialized. Yet 
the ‘‘socialization of education”’ which we hear so much discussed 
is rather an ideal in the minds of educators than a reality of school 
life. What subjects are taught in the high school which would give 
the adolescent an idea of the society in which he lives or of himself 
as a social being? The war has taught us forcibly that we are 
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social beings, and yet it has also shown us that we know little of 
ourselves as members of the social group. It has convinced us of 
our failure as individual competitors. But there are studies today 
which bring new thought to men as the Latin and Greek classics at 
one period brought a new birth to men. Surely, besides the sci- 
ences, psychology, sociology, and economics have been the humani- 
ties to H. G. Wells, Galsworthy, and Shaw. 

In reviewing my high-school course and my college studies and 
in comparing the one with the other, it seems to me that, although 
my high-school work was pleasant enough, after a short time at 
college I suddenly began to grow mentally. The difference in age 
may have some relation to this experience, but I think maturity was 
not wholly responsible. The new studies which college offered 
began to clear away some of the mysteries, and I felt as if I were 
emerging from a murky undergrowth into sunlight. Since that 
time I have wondered why the favorite subjects of college students— 
psychology, sociology, economics—could not in some degree be 
taught to high-school students. 

A child of sixteen is at the age when if he is not intellectually 
satisfied he is very apt to become intellectually blasé. Nor is he 
satisfied to know only of the past; he is wild to know about him- 
self and his own world. One might give the lack of suitable text- 
books as a reason that these subjects of human interest have not 
as yet been introduced into the high school. In the first place the 
professional thinkers, interested in college work, have not made any 
study as to what to include in a high-school text. Men usually 
forget their adolescent days, their adolescent state of mind, and point 
of view. But again, the professors have had no demand made upon 
them to write such textbooks. The school men of secondary educa- 
tion, too, unlike the business men who demand wares from every 
market, have found convenient textbooks in Latin and algebra, and, 
satisfied with these, have submitted the child to his struggle for an 
intellectual existence. That few have survived many are now 
beginning to realize. Most of the people remain ignorant both of 
the laws governing their own lives, and of their institutions unless, 
indeed, they are acute enough to theorize from experience. Thrust 
suddenly from high-school life into the established order of things, 
the young person does not know that this régime is not in the least 
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sacred, but has come through a long period of growth and change 
and undergone costly convulsions. Would “things as they are”’ be 
manipulated with such difficulty if the adolescent, at the age when 
emotions are vigorous and wholesome and the intellect active, 
learned a little of instinct, of habit, of institutions, or of trade and 
labor? Ido not propose to say what should be included in the new 
textbooks—those far wiser than I can do that—but I do believe 
that some of the favorite college subjects can be taught the high- 
school student, and that the college professor will still have some- — 
thing to give the upper tenth. 

Have you ever been thoroughly disgusted with life because your 
heartless grown-ups chose to spell in your presence some interesting 
information before you had learned the combination? If you have 
had that experience you can appreciate the case of the eager-minded 
adolescent at the present time. In spite of the infantile attitude— 
an attitude comprised of both helplessness and greed—which most 
men take toward public affairs, students are finding an unusually 
large market for their theories of the human and his work. The 
world at least has discovered that men must know more of them- 
selves and have better control of their actions individually and col- 
lectively. The adolescent may hear hints of these discussions in 
the home, the street, the newspaper or magazine, but he has no 
particular interest in learning of world events and theories in inter- 
pretation of them because he does not understand the terms. Many 
boys spend their hours out of school in some such business as the 
selling of papers. Here they notice, or rather react, to the laws of 
demand and supply and competition, but they are hardly conscious 
of the fact that there are laws. The boy in business learns uncon- 
sciously the law of trade “to grab before the next fellow has a 
chance.” Were it possible that he might learn that this competi- 
tion is the survival of the struggle for existence, and that co- 
operation is something to be looked forward to in trade, perhaps 
the high-school boy when he becomes an employer might appreciate 
his employees in a new way. Boys or girls may have heard of 
settlement houses and of other agencies of social service; perhaps 
they have heard too of the church, and they may have caught the 
word that the church is going to pieces. Though the adolescent 
may seemingly be very indifferent to religion, yet I know that the 
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facts of this universal experience, honestly presented, are very inter- 
esting to him. The world is filled with great ideas now as never 
before. The newspapers even, as I have said, may catch them. 
Yet when the young person turns to a newspaper he reads the 
“scare” columns and the “funny” page. His intellect is called 
upon to consider the problems of Latin grammar and mathematics. 
His own live interest then wanders to love stories, sports, vaudeville, 
and movies. Heis not taught the real humanities, barring literature 
and history, and these others are the best substitutes he can find. 

I have an idea that to really reform something which I do not 
like I had better make reformers of all the young people. I wish 
that all the “successful’’ business men who have built our cities 
could have learned something of city planning when they went to 
high school. I presume that these men were at least high-school 
graduates. I wonder if they would have allowed the slums just 
to grow if they had been taught a reverence for the beautiful and 
for life. I wonder if the chief ornamentation of the downtown dis- 
tricts would be the dazzling electric signs, in which the lover of 
beauty may take pleasure only if he can blur their bright colors and 
blot out in his mind their commercial significance. My wish is that 
all of the coming “successful’’ business men might know that slums 
are a disgrace, and that, although beauty may not be truth, the 
need for beauty is a very real part of life. 

Before I say any more, I must answer the objector who protests 
that boys and girls are now overcrowded with studies. 

Those who have read in the July, 1916, Aélantic the article 
“Parents and Schools,” by Dr. Abraham Flexner, will remember 
that he suggested that formal grammar, many of the higher arith- 
metical problems, Latin grammar, much of algebra and geometry— 
in fact, all subjects which have their force by dint of long existence 
alone—be eliminated. However, he substituted no studies to take 
the place of those discarded. Time too is unnecessarily taken by 
teachers of literature and rhetoric, history, and sciences who are 
apt to forget essentials in their joy over certain technicalities which 
seem to give a professional tinge to their work. The adolescent 
is ready for big ideas; he will have time for professionalism later. 

To be seen but never to voice his wants is the rule we impose 
upon the adolescent. We do not consider that his strange, inchoate 
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yearnings to know all and to be all are worth trying to give expres- 
sion to. Then we wonder why high-school boys and girls make so 
much noise and in so short a time fall into the dull ways of their 
elders. If puberty is the birthday of the imagination, as Dr. Hall 
says, I think that we can add that it is also the birthday of the soul. 
But we have been too busy to give that birthday fitting celebration. 
We have been more neglectful than certain barbarous peoples, who, 
crudely enough, have recognized the new needs of the adolescent; 
for they have sent the boy or girl at puberty to think alone of his 
new-born spirit, and to consider also the well-being of his tribe. 
Mr. Edward Earle Purinton has noted the result of failure to reveal 
to the child his own nature and his relationship to the world: “‘The 
average man—the ‘successful’ business man—is apt to be an emo- 
tional idiot and a spiritual lunatic.’”* And yet the adolescent does 
not willingly so become an idiot and a lunatic. 

The classes of a certain English teacher were popular, because, 
said a high-school boy of my acquaintance quite frankly and 
naively, “‘I like her moral talks; they show she is thinking about 
things.”” A Sunday-school class of boys sixteen years of age, bored 
by Bible-study, awoke to enthusiastic attention when they heard 
a discussion comparing Germany’s solution of the poverty evil with 
our own haphazard charitable efforts. The humanities, as I have 
chosen to call the laws of the human and of human affairs, have 
not been completely neglected, because the English and history 
teachers are very often big enough to see the relation of their sub- 
jects to world forces. Yet they cannot handle psychology, sociology, 
economics, ‘city planning, and aesthetics exclusively or completely. 
That which is nobody’s business is apt to remain so. 

The teacher of the Far East, Rabindranath Tagore, has had to 
remind the West of the need for meditation and contemplation. 
Perhaps we might all feel called upon to meditate and contemplate 
disinterestedly and unselfishly the rights and wrongs of one another 
if, as young people, we had considered the laws and expressions of 
man’s nature instead of having learned or tried to learn some of the 
categories of knowledge he has made. 


*Edward Earle Purinton, “The Efficient Man in his Home and Community,”’ 
The Independent, July 17, 1916. 








IN SEARCH OF A LOST ART 


BARBARA GRACE SPAYD 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio 


The pages of the English Journal suggest that in all parts of our 
country there is among teachers of English in high schools and col- 
leges a revolutionary spirit in regard to methods of teaching. 
What Mr. A. Francis Trams so aptly describes as “‘ bandmastering 
the class period” is something all are trying to avoid. Why? 
Because it is such an unnatural proceeding. Find a group of people 
of a moderate degree of intelligence that meet daily, yet are willing 
to submit to the rule of an autocrat—an autocrat to whom alone is 
given the privilege of noting the change in the expression of each 
face during the course of an hour’s intercourse; an autocrat who 
specifies when each shall speak; an autocrat who permits the 
member of the group who has an idea and wishes to express it 
to indicate the same by raising his hand; an autocrat whose main 
object in life seems to be that of asking questions, not for the pur- 
pose of accumulating knowledge upon a given subject, but to dis- 
cover whether the members of the group possess that knowledge. 
We have grown so accustomed to this method in the classroom that 
we have accepted it in the past without considering the real nature 
of it. Let us pause here to ask ourselves just what our attitude is 
toward that individual who questions us to test merely the extent 
of our knowledge? What is our attitude toward that acquaint- 
ance who, when he questions us, has a real desire for information ? 
In which case is our response more spontaneous? You may say 
that the old system must prevail in the classroom, that there it 
cannot be otherwise. I ask: Should it be thus in the English 
classroom? Is it not possible for the teacher to assume that the 
student is in possession of the knowledge of the assignment in 
order that the period may be devoted to a real exchange of ideas and 
opinions in an open discussion of the subject such as one expects 
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under normal and natural conditions beyond the doors of the 
“‘recitation’’ room ? 

The Round Table article on ‘‘ Personal Expression,” by E. E. 
Dodd, in the English Journal for May attracted my attention 
because of my attempt during the past two years to discover the 
practicability of converting the English class into a ‘“‘naturalized”’ 
social group. I have revolted always against the usual classroom 
formality. My initial attack was directed against the chairs. 
In place of the three or four rows of chairs stationed in military 
precision across the room, I have a circular arrangement that 
affords each member of the class an opportunity to see the others 
in the group. Comments made during the class period are of 
greater value now because every one can see the expression on the 
speaker’s face and the speaker is able to discover what effect his 
words are producing on his classmates. The circle eliminates 
many old customs of the schoolroom, among them that of standing 
while speaking. Have you ever considered how ridiculous it would 
be to practice this in the drawing room? My next attack was 
directed against ‘‘bandmastering the class period’’—the autocratic 
method. We are told that the art of conversation has been lost. 
If this be true, is it not our duty as teachers of English to search 
for it? Perhaps we shall find it, if we search, in the place where it 
should be nurtured—the English classrooms of our high schools 
and colleges. Determined to abandon the old régime and willing 
to set out upon a pilgrimage in search of the lost art, I gradually 
introduced, as a substitute for the usual recitation, the conversa- 
tional method in connection with the study of the classics. My 
plan at present, though subject to change, is as follows: Topics 
and questions for discussion are suggested in connection with each 
assignment. At the same time one of the pupils is appointed 
to lead or guide the conversation. His responsibilities are the 
same as those that a host feels for the entertainment of guests in 
his home. I play the part of a spectator because from the first 
I realized that if I entered into the conversation the responsibilities 
of the leader would be transferred to me; yet I am convinced that 
the English class will not be a “‘naturalized”’ social group as long 
as there is a spectator in the group. 
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Though I am not satisfied with the results of my experiment, I 
feel I have taken a step in the right direction because among other 
things conversation in the classroom stimulates thought and 
interest. Iam still groping about in the dark as it were—searching. 
I feel encouraged, however, for the members of my classes are 
searching too. Last February I asked my Juniors to give their 
honest opinion of the value of conversation in the English class. 
Some opposed the plan as strongly as others favored it. Two of 
the suggestions offered were that I take an active part in the dis- 
cussion and that more time be devoted to critical comments upon 
each day’s conversation. I shall quote from a few of the papers. 
One of the girls writes: 


I certainly consider the idea of classroom conversation a capital one, both 
pleasurable and beneficial. I am enthusiastic about it—not on account of the 
improvement it has wrought in me, but because of the opportunity given me 
to visualize the position of the host or hostess whose guests do not exert them- 
selves to be interesting. 


Conversation in the classroom [writes another girl] is in my opinion one 
of the most beneficial things ever introduced, because it takes away that 
formality and stiffness usually found in class. Everyone is allowed perfect 
freedom in expressing his thoughts. It brings out some points which, if one 
person were called upon, would not come up for discussion. Not only in the 
classroom but in a social way it assists a person, for a fluent, easy speaker is 
bound to be popular and sought for by everyone. 


One of the boys writes at length, and in order to support his 
belief that conversation in the classroom is beneficial refers to 
essays on the subject by Cowper and De Quincey which he dis- 
covered among the books in the library. He notes that our diffi- 
culties were those that De Quincey designated as the diseases of 
conversation: first, the monopoly of conversation and the destruc- 
tion of it by converting it into a monologue or an argument; 
second, the lack of discretion on the part of individuals to control 
its movements. He writes: 


We have been trying to remedy these very diseases. We have had samples 
of argumentation and monologues in the classroom this year. As for the 
guiding individual—is not that person appointed the day before the conversa- 
tion is held? De Quincey says that the guiding individual must control the 
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thread of the conversation and if through some verbal accident the talk branches 
off on another track, the individual should restore the interest by recalling it 
from the place where it has rambled. 


The author of the following places her stamp of approval upon 
the project. 


For three semesters I have enjoyed conversation in the classroom. In 
our study of Silas Marner we discussed the book in a free and easy way called 
conversation. I look forward to English as an agreeable lesson, not drudgery 
and a burden. It has helped us individually and collectively. It has not 
only made our lessons clearer by discussing them with one another but it has 
helped us in a social way. I am speaking from experience. In our class last 
semester there was a very shy person who rarely made a recitation or took part 
in our conversations. This semester he enters into the discussions without 
embarrassment. People may say there are always a few who will not talk. 
That is the point. It is to help those who are in this predicament. Some 
may disagree with me and say it is not a predicament. All right, try it! 
Stand on the outside of a circle because you cannot talk! See how you 
like it! 








THE ROUND TABLE 


HELP THE ECONOMY COMMITTEE 


In the spring of 1917 the Council appointed a Committee on Economy 
of Time, instructed to draw up recommendations for the twelve grades. 
The Committee was divided into five subcommittees for preliminary 
work. The Subcommittee on Mechanics of Writing wishes to profit 
by recent investigations of spelling conditions and to recommend that 
emphasis be put on those few hundred common words known to be 
commonly misspelled everywhere. A beginning was made with short 
lists carefully worked out during many years at Lawrence, Massachusetts 
—a total of 200. Some of these were removed, as not sufficiently 
“demonic”; some of Jones’s 100 demons were added; some rearrange- 
ments were made for the purpose of grouping similar forms; care was 
taken not to assign any word to a grade earlier than the one where it is 
known to occur in spontaneous composition. The result was a total of 
217 words for the first eight grades, of which 153 appear in the second- 
grade list of Jones’s Concrete Investigation. 

Though this list as a whole is well based on experience and checked 
by data, it may still be far from what it should be, especially as regards 
the distribution of words. Our ignorance of the subject is profound; 
opinions vary widely. For example, one superintendent who has had a 
long and sympathetic acquaintance with childish troubles assigns to the 
second year “too,” “‘there,” and “running’’; another who is the author 
of a speller postpones these to the sixth year. Competent critics are 
rare; indeed, one is tempted to think that they are non-existent. Nine 
members of the Committee expected to find in their own cities observant 
grade teachers who could help by comparisons with their records of 
when words begin to be trouble-makers; not one of the nine has dis- 
covered such assistance. 

Yet real help can be obtained only from the records made by success- 
ful teachers of long experience who have analyzed the difficulties of the 
grades in which they work. Some competent critics of this kind there 
must be in the country. Cannot readers of the English Journal discover 
them and persuade them to send to the undersigned their advice as to 
the distribution of the words in the following lists ? 

All unnumbered words are shown by Jones’s [mvestigation to be used 
by second-grade pupils; numbers indicate the grade in which words 
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first appear; ‘‘o”’ indicates that a derived form is not given by Jones. 
The decreasing length of the lists indicates an increasing amount of 
time to be spent in review. 


any 
many 
does 
goes 
first 


again 
asked 
been 
buy 
cried 
tried 
coming 
having 
making 


afraid 

all right 
almost (3) 
already 
always 
asks 
shows 
says 
beginning 
busy 
children 
clothes 


across 
also (3) 

among 

because 

before 

believe 

pieces 

busy business (4) 
easiest 

built 


SECOND GRADE 


here such 
there off 
where some 
know they 
much too 


shining hear 
taking heard 
writing told 
stopped knew 
dropped threw 
running near 
dear once 
done only 
every school 
THIRD GRADE 
guess 
could have (for “of 
should known”’) 
would its 
doctor loose 
early lose 
easy loving (3) 
enough new 
father none 
forty (3) often 
friend people 
great please 


color 


FOURTH GRADE 
pleasant (3) 
quiet (3) 
ready 
fourth receive (4) 
losing (3) instead 
hour seems (4) 
Saturday sentence (4) 
just straight 
meant tired 
minute Tuesday 


choose (3) 
can’t 
don’t 


quite (3) 
right 
speak 
though 
together 
truly (3) 
until 
woman 
women 


used to 
weather (3) 
week 
Wednesday 
February 
written (3) 
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FIFTH GRADE 


answered wear perhaps (5) trouble (4) 
didn’t country really (5) useful (4) 
doesn’t different replied whom (3) 
isn’t either since without (3) 
break except (3) stretch 

tear half toward 


SIXTH GRADE 
certain (6) describe (6) led thrown (6) 
tries hoping (6) library (4) whether 
ladies (4) hurried sense won’t 
stories laid separate wouldn’t 
studies paid speech (6) 
crowd said surprised (4) 


SEVENTH GRADE 


chief (4) enemy (5) grammar (4) principal (5) 
copied (3) pretty lies probably (7) 
description (6) finally (3) judgment (7) read (pret.) 
destroy (4) generally (7) lying (3) respectfully (5) 
disappointed (5) foreign (4) necessary (6) seize (7) 
disagree (5) government (5) occurred (0) sincerely (5) 


EIGHTH GRADE 
accept (5) divide (4) Smith’s (0) offered 
usually (7) easily (7) Jones’s (0) opened 
at least (0) immediately (7) ninth (6) preferred (6) 
definite (7) lady’s (0) occasion (7) 
C. H. Warp 


Tue Tart ScHOOL 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 





WHAT THE WAR H&S DONE FOR ME 


The war has changed, not only my professional attitude, but also my 
belief in what literature can do for students. I am a college professor 
at the head of a department of English. 

I once passionately believed that English should be a required sub- 
ject during every one of the four years in high school and the four years 
of college or university. I raved according to the accepted standards 
concerning the infinite blessings of literature—and I was right. I 
preached that language and literature are the criterions by which we 
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measure the cultivated and educated person—and I was right. Recog- 
nizing that the great problem confronting the student was the simple 
one of thinking, I taught that the medium by which thoughts and 
emotions were made accurate and clear is language—and I was not 
wrong. A year ago I believed that my pet requirement would change 
the American people. I had written it into my creed. I would have 
made the populace learn to think and feel despite themselves. But 
during the months previous to the declaration of a state of war my 
ideas of education in general were in a ferment. President Wilson’s 
clear-cut statements in April, 1917, revolutionized my ideas. 

Even literature—the repository of the world’s emotions and noble 
thoughts from which all men catch inspiration—thus imposed would be 
but one of the items in training a race which could sink hospital ships 
without warning. To foster community music by law as advocated in 
some quarters today would be another item in that training. 

In giving up my views I did not lose any faith in language and litera- 
ture as means of inspiration or instruction. My angle of vision was 
changed. This spring at the annual faculty meeting to consider the 
curriculum another department head made a forceful plea to increase 
the number of requirements in college English. He was vigorously 
applauded by many of the faculty. I arose to oppose the suggestion. 
My argument was that the war had shown me that in the chief cultural 
subject of any curriculum, the mother-tongue, the boys and girls could 
not be made to read down through the book into themselves by college 
requirements after a certain point. That point was to be only the chance 
to show them what was ahead in the field of literature. To go further 
or farther was part of a system of culture obtained by autocracy for its 
own ends. 

I still believe that my former pet requirement would do what I set 
for it to do, but that such ideas carried to their logical conclusions would 
endanger the Republic. 

During the winter, while the ferment was in my soul, I organized 
two classes in “World Literature.” I made up a list of books from 
Euripides to Tarkington of one hundred and twenty titles. I left out 
all classics or writers which had a special place in our courses. It was 
in reality a laboratory course in literature. The members of the classes 
came to class as usual, but, instead of reciting, sat and read. They 
read two or three hours outside of class each day as well. The only 
recitation, so called, was to keep a written daily record of the pages read 
and the hours taken in reading. Each student selected what he read, 
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with some little guidance on my part. Thirty-odd students each read- 
ing a different book but in the same class, thirty-odd American citizens 
forming habits of reading the best for themselves and not for some pro- 
fessor, was not the sporadic experiment it seems, because the tendency 
was to select the very heaviest—Dante, George Meredith, Milton, 
Cervantes, and especially Tolstoy’s War and Peace and his Anna 
Karenina, and Ibsen. 









P. CAspAR HARVEY 







STATE NorRMAL SCHOOL 
Hays, Kan. 














THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: Nathan Hale. Avutuor: Clyde Fitch. 
PUBLISHER: Samuel French, 28 West 38th St., New York. 
PricE: $0.50. Royatty: $15. 
CHARACTERS: Twelve men, four women, schoolboys, schoolgirls. 
Periop: Colonial. Time or Action: A full evening. 
PRODUCTIONS: 
Professional—Nat C. Goodwin and Maxine Elliott, 1899. 
Amateur—(1) By Winona State Normal, 1913; (2) by Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1915; (3) by Seattle High School, 1917; 
(4) by Parker High School, Chicago, 1917. 
REQUIREMENTS: 
Stage—The Winona and Seattle productions were given in theaters 
with alli the equipments of a theater. 

The production at the Iowa State Teachers College was 
given in the College Auditorium with screens forming the back- 
ground for all the scenes. 

Costume—Colonial. 
Characters—Seven good men, three good women. Even the minor 
characters are individual. 
Expense—Costumes and wigs furnished by first-class costumer, 
$75. 
CommeENT: Act III needs cutting and rearranging. Several speeches 
in the other acts should be omitted. 






























EDITORIAL 


Everything is now related to the world-war. How shall Eng- 
lish teachers do their bit in making the world safe for democracy 
oat and democracy safe for the world? Not by the 
a wringing of hands on account of the dreadful calamity, 
certainly, nor by indulging hate. The times call for 

intelligence, determination, action. 

Two welcome tendencies are manifest. As the current articles 
in the English Journal show, both literature and composition are 
taking on new significance with the growing seriousness of the 
national consciousness. More and more, books and periodicals 
are read for their content, for their human interest, for the light 
they throw on what men should live for, and less for a specialized 
knowledge of historical facts or growth in the capacity to evaluate 
writing in terms of technique. In short, literature is being more 
generally treated as the expression of experience and as enabling the 
control of experience. 

Composition, meanwhile, serves more frequently as genuine 
communication of ideas. Obedience to conventions, no less neces- 
sary than before, is crowded into its proper subordinate place as 
the accessory of clearness and force in persuading one’s hearers to 
buy Liberty Bonds or save for Thrift Stamps. When the four- 
minute men from a public-speaking class succeed in inducing their 
mates in the various grades of a city school to offer within a fort- 
night more than five thousand books for our soldiers through the 
power of the spoken word, a lesson in the value of oral composition 
is taught so impressively that the most slavish devotee of red ink 
must perforce learn it. 

These tendencies may become permanent. They will surely do 
so if the significance of them is made clear to all English teachers. 
Principals, heads of departments, and other leaders have here a 
priceless opportunity—to capitalize the beneficent influences of 
the great and unwelcome struggle in which our nation is engaged. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





SUMMER MEETING OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


All sessions will be held in the First United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 







THURSDAY FORENOON, JULY 4, 9:30 A.M. 
Topic: For a United America 


“‘ Americanization Courses in the Public Schools,” Frank Copy, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

“Administering Minimum Language Standards for Foreigners,” W. C. 
SmiTH, Supervisor of Immigration Education, Albany, N.Y. 
“Our National Speech and Our National Life,’”’ Jon M. Capp, Ronald 

Press, New York City. 
(The Committee on Examinations will meet at the close of this 
session.) 













THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 4, 2:00 P.M. 
Topic: English through Extra-Classroom Activities 


“The Influence of the Audience,”’ Joun M. Ciapp, Ronald Press, New 
York City. : 

“ Auditorium Work,” speaker to be supplied. 

“Learning to Act,” THomas Woop STEVENS, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 










FRIDAY FORENOON, JULY 5, 9:00 A.M. 
Topic: Problems and Experiments 


“The Normal Load of the Teacher of English,” Epwin L. MILLer, Prin- 
cipal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

“Essentials in Oral English in the Elementary Grades,’”’ ERNEsT C. 
Noyes, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 

“Some Attempts at a Laboratory Method,” Cart W. ZIEGLER, Central 
High School, Scranton, Pa. 

“The Place of Anthologies in the Teaching of High-School Literature,” 
WALTER Barnes, Assistant to the President, State Normal School, 
Fairmont, W.Va. 
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A library exhibit will be installed in the library of the Schenley High 
School under the direction of Miss Clara Howard, librarian for that 
institution. 





INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The third annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers 
of English was held April 3 and 4, 1918, at the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington, in connection with the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association. 

The program opened with a luncheon in the Moorish Room of the 
Silver Grill at 12:30 on Wednesday, April 3, with Professor James 
Fleming Hosic, the guest of honor, and Dr. Frederic Perry Noble as 
speakers. About 125 teachers were present. Professor Hosic said 
that composition should be chiefly the expression of life. The study of 
literature should aim to develop the appreciation of life. In studying 
literature the appreciation of form is subordinate to the appreciation of 
life. Dr. Noble emphasized the importance of literature as a subject for 
study. He said, “ Newspapers should do everything possible to promote 
the use of good English. This can be done best in the editorial and the 
special article. The teachers can aid journalism by expressing their 
appreciation of whatever good things the newspapers attempt to do and 
by making the reporters realize that the English work has real news 
interest.” 

At the Lewis and Clark High School the meeting was called to order 
at 2:30 P.M. by the president, Mr. Herbert E. Fowler, of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston, Idaho. 

Instead of the usual president’s address President Fowler proposed 
a symposium on “The English Teacher and the War.” The discussion 
was led by Professor George R. Coffman, of the University of Montana. 
He said, ‘The student should be encouraged to write about things perti- 
nent to current affairs. He should be led to appreciate great literature. 
Teachers cannot afford to become propagandists. If this country is to 
avoid the narrow vocationalism of Germany, its people must study great 
literature. English teachers cannot be mere pedants: they must be 
great teachers and interpreters of literature.’”” Miss Rosa M. Parrott, 
of the State Normal School at Monmouth, Oregon, thought that the 
English teacher has an excellent opportunity to teach patriotism by 
instilling in the boys and girls a love for the English language and a pride 
in it. She mentioned the clubs that are being formed in Oregon for 
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the betterment of English. Mr. Selden Smyser, of the State Normal 
School at Ellensburg, Washington, in a letter which was read by the 
secretary, emphasized the opportunity teachers of literature and com- 
position have to develop patriotism. 

In the absence of Mr. George N. Porter, of the Broadway High 
School, Seattle, who was to have spoken on “Separating Literature and 
Composition,’’ Miss Gertrude R. Schottenfels, of the Cheney State 
Normal School, discussed the subject, giving some of the results of an 
experiment which she had conducted in the high school at Boise, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Kenneth G. Olsen, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, spoke 
on “Emphasizing the Oral in Composition,” and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Secondary English, presented a “ Proposed Survey and Report 
on the Reorganization of Secondary-School English.”” Miss Elizabeth 
Prior, of Yakima, Washington, in discussing Mr. Olsen’s paper said that 
the student should produce before an audience until he realizes that he 
must have more or less facility in oral work. 

Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, of the Stevens School, Spokane, read an 
excellent paper on “The Elementary-English Problem.” She con- 
tended that some grammar should be taught and should be taught well in 
the grades. Some composition should also be given; but in all the ele- 
mentary work constant effort should be made to create a sensitiveness 
to error in the mind of the pupil. 

The English Council then adjourned to hold a joint session with the 
Library Section. An address was given by Professor Hosic, in which he 
outlined the work accomplished by the library in the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. He stated that the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has adopted a set of requirements for 
high-school libraries based upon Mr. C. C. Certain’s report, and hinted 
that it would be wise for the Inland Empire Council of Teachers of 
English to take some definite action looking toward a standardization of 
libraries in this section. 

On Thursday the Council was called to order at 2:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Fowler. He at once introduced Professor Hosic, who spoke on the 
subject ‘“‘What Next?” Professor Hosic first gave a brief review of 
some of the principles laid down by the Committee of Thirty. That 
committee defined the objects of high-school English, and its report has 
supplanted the Uniform College Entrance Requirements. This report is 
important because it emphasizes social needs; hence the method must be 
a social method. The committee stands for a division along practical and 
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literary lines. The time must be separated, and the credits of the school 
should recognize the difference. The committee has never stood for the 
separation of oral English from the other forms. One of the “next” 
things is to secure co-operation, but this is an administrative matter. 
There should be more meetings between the grade-school and high- 
school teachers. Scientific examination is another one of the most 
important things. Above all, the teacher should see that the student 
has a problem, a project, before he begins his work; this is the only 
thing that will stimulate the right kind of interest. 

Mr. O. B. Sperlin then spoke on “The Reorganization of High- 
School English.”’” He said: ‘The high school has ceased to be mainly 
a preparatory school, and preparation for college English is therefore 
a minor object. English is social in content and must be social in 
method; composition is personal as well as social. No subject is more 
truly a laboratory subject than English. In the Tacoma schools one 
of the five teaching hours has been made a conference hour.” 

Mr. Chessman, of the Lewiston State Normal School, advocated 
better correlation between elementary and high-school English. “First, 
there should be a course of study, and the people who attempt to make out 
such a course should possess three qualifications: (1) they must know 
children; (2) they must know English; (3) they must know the social 
need. The difficult thing is not to teach children how to open and close 
a sentence; it is to teach them when they have written a sentence. We 
now require children to know 75 per cent of a subject; we should require 
them to know too per cent of a well-selected minimum in a subject, e.g., 
spelling. We should also make more provision for the training of pupils 
in silent reading.” 

Professor George Morey Miller, of the University of Idaho, pointed 
out “Some Needed Correlation between High-School and College Com- 
position.” “In a recent investigation most of the failures in the Uni- 
versity of Idaho were found to come from the small high schools. Some 
of the evils are insufficient interest or preparation and poor co-ordination 
and correlation. Every university department of English should offer 
efficient courses in methods, and should require a full major in English 
besides the methods. There should be one state high-school inspector 
who knows the English field. Each high school should have a teacher 
who follows up the graduates. A questionnaire should be sent from the 
high school to the universities to find out about the students. Finally 
there should be tremendous devotion to the mother-tongue in its com- 
petition with foreign tongues.” 
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Professor Frederick M. Padelford, of the University of Washington, 
presented a report on the problem “The Preparation of Teachers of 
English.” Professor Padelford thought that the teacher of English 
should have the capacity to think fairly clearly, should have the emo- 
tional character necessary to appreciate the emotional element in litera- 
ture, should have an enthusiastic attitude toward literature, and should 
possess the ability to read clearly and pleasantly. 

In Professor Harold G. Merriam’s report on ‘The Survey Course in 
Literature” he said: ‘The Committee does not believe that there is much, 
if any, place in the high-school curriculum for the conventional survey 
courses in American and English literature. If the course in the history 
of English literature is to be given, it should be offered late in the stu- 
dent’s course, preferably in the Senior year. A semester course, or even 
a year course, may profitably be in the college curriculum, elective in the 
Senior year. If a student has taken during his three previous years 
mostly type courses, he should be advised to bring his knowledge together 
in a survey; if he has taken mostly period courses, again he could 
profitably run over the field.” 

At the business meeting which followed the regular program of 
Wednesday afternoon Professor Coffman reported that he had been able 
to secure in an early issue of the Inter-Mountain Educator twelve pages 
for the report of the Council committees and the proceedings of this 
session of the Council. Reprints of this report will also be furnished. 

The officers of the Council for 1918-19 are as follows: President, 
Professor Frederick M. Padelford, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; Vice-President and Chairman of the Committee on College 
English, Professor George R. Coffman, University of Montana, Missoula, 
Mont.; Secretary-Treasurer, L. W. Sawtelle, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Wash.; Chairman of the Committee on High-School English, 
O. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High Schools, Tacoma, Wash.; Chairman of the 
Committee on Elementary English, Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Stevens 


School, Spokane, Wash. 


L. W. SAWTELLE, Secretary 
APRIL 6, 1918 





ENGLISH TEACHERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICI. ITY 


The English Teachers’ Club of Philadelphia and Vicinity held its 
spring meeting on Saturday, April 20, at the new Kensington High 
School building, in conjunction with the annual spring conferences held 
by other departments of secondary schools in and near the city. Mr. 
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Vincent Brecht, head of the department of English at the Northeast 
High School, is president of the Club and had the meeting in charge; 
to him largely belongs the credit of having originated a program that 
proved to be the best possibly that has been given since the organization 
was effected in 1912. The topic was the most effective use of the 
dramatic element in classroom work, and in order that it might have 
fair treatment as well as wide interest a double approach to it was made. 

Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, head of the English department at the Trenton 
High School, addressed the Club on the subject, “The Quest of the 
Dramatic.” Speaking as he did out of a rich experience as a pioneer in 
this field, his words naturally bore great weight with his auditors. He 
emphasized the fact that in this dramatic age we must focus the interest 
of the students upon literature by a dramatic appeal; it is in this way 
that they will get the spirit, the surroundings, and the atmosphere of 
the classic. An actual knowledge of the setting, gained through travel, 
will be of wonderful help to the teacher. The work should be done in 
school, not after the close of regular working-hours, except of course in 
the case of plays being prepared for public presentation. Every class- 
room play should have some appeal to the intellect; therefore a dis- 
creet avoidance of the morbid problem-play on the one hand and of light 
comedy on the other is to be desired. Proficiency, not efficiency, is the 
aim; it is a question of how well, not of how much. Above all, the 
personality of the teacher will be a vital factor in determining the suc- 
cess attained. 

After Mr. Dorey’s address six classroom dramatizations were given by 
pupils of several Philadelphia high scliools in the manner in which they 
had been originally presented. It is hardly possible to praise these pro- 
ductions extravagantly, for they were not only splendidly done, but also 
most aptly illustrated just the point that Mr. Dorey had been making. 
Girls of the Kensington High School presented the episode of Irene 
and Corey in the new house, from The Rise of Silas Lapham; one of the 
Northeast boys recited an original prologue to the quarrel scene in 
Julius Caesar; Anton Tchekov’s Without a Title, in which the Central 
High School was represented, brought out some extraordinary talent; 
several girls of the South Philadelphia High School demonstrated the 
valu of dramatization as an aid in word-study; the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls gave a double number, one a tableau from the Odyssey 
and the other the ballad of “Robin Hood and Allan-a-Dale,” which was 
read by one girl and pantomimed by ten. 

Mitrarp L. Lowry 
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AMERICAN SPEECH 


Mr. Clarence Stratton, secretary of the National Council’s Com- 
mittee on American Speech, has sent to state representatives a series of 
notes on topics related to speech. The sheet contains reports of discon- 
tinuance of the study of German which should allow for more attention 
to our own language, a quotation from remarks by Secretary Lane on 
illiterates in the United States Army, and a paragraph from the Afélantic 
Monthly emphasizing the need of a common tongue for our polyglot 
population. 

Notes in contemplation for mailing may include a letter from an 
adjutant general on speech training for army officers, extracts from 
courses of study to indicate interest in speech matters, and a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles of the past year. 

Teachers who are interested may have their names added to the 
mailing-list by addressing Mr. Stratton at Central High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE COMMON FAULTS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Professor Stephen S. Colvin, of Brown University, has had unusual 
opportunity of studying the work of beginning high-school teachers. His 
articles on the subject are always very concrete and profitable. In 
School and Society under date of April 20 he gives an account of ‘The 
Most Common Faults of Beginning High-School Teachers.” This is 
based upon answers to questions put to one hundred and twelve teachers 
at the end of of their first year of instruction in the high school. “The 
writers are, in the main, conscious of four main problems, namely: (1) the 
control and discipline of their classes, (2) their personal attitude toward 
their classes, (3) their methods of teaching (4) their own inadequacy and 
lack of preparation and need of improvement.’”’ The trouble with 
discipline is due, Professor Colvin says, to three main causes: (1) lack 
of self-confidence, (2) inability to imagine consequences, and (3) failure 
to initiate the proper habits of class attention and routine from the 
outset. Other common faults are poor phrasing of questions, repeating 
of questions, and putting unnecessary questions. Teachers of experi- 
ence as well as novices might well check up their practices by means of 
this excellent composite photograph. 


BOOKS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


In the school year of 1915-16 Miss Hilda J. Hartle, as traveling 
scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, England, made an extensive 
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visit to American schools. Since returning to her work in England 
she has written a number of very interesting articles concerning her 
experiences in America. One of the latest of these is on “The Use of 
Books in American Schools.” It appears in the School World for April. 
Miss Hartle, like most foreign observers, sees the better side of our 
school practices. She thinks the American students much better trained 
in the use of books than are the English, who are likely to regard the 
printed word as sacred. She notes with approval the emphasis upon 
silent reading which we are beginning to give because of its place in 
actual life. Tests of silent reading she found particularly interesting. 
She quotes at some length those devised by Professor Gray, of the 
University of Chicago. Training in the use of libraries also appealed to 
her. Among the schools doing excellent work in this regard she singles 
out the Experimental School at Columbia, Missouri, under the direction 
of Professor Meriam. ‘The dependence upon books in American schools 
is due, she thinks, to the difficulty of securing a sufficient supply of good 
teachers and to the enterprise of publishers. Possibly our tastefully 
printed schoolbooks are a blessing after all, though they sometimes have 
seemed like a guilded substitute for brains in both teachers and pupils. 


ENLARGING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The spectacle of two such doughty antagonists in the educational 
world as Professor Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Professor Judd, Director of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, signing their names as joint authors to an article 
dealing with the reorganization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
is startling. In the School Review for May, 1918, there appears such an 
article with the title “Enlarging the American Elementary School.” 
The two writers have selected those principles with regard to the reform 
of elementary education upon which they can agree and have stated them 
in a clear and systematic form. Among these principles are that of con- 
tinuity in the course of study from the kindergarten into the college; 
the enlargement of the opportunity of the pupil by means of an enriched 
course of study and better equipment; the elimination of useless repeti- 
tions; the inclusion for each pupil of those phases of education essential 
to democracy; the avoidance of anything tending toward class cleav- 
ages; the preparation for intelligent choice of an occupation. It is 
significant that the term junior high school is hardly mentioned in the 
article, the intention evidently being to deal with essential ideas in such 
a way as to not to suggest any mere external form of organization. In 
view of the almost pathetic confidence reposed by some reformers in 
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the junior high school as the thing in itself, this outline of fundamental 
viewpoints is most timely. 


AMERICAN DRAMA 


The taking stock of our intellectual resources which has been so 
strikingly accentuated by the war is exemplified in an article on “‘The 
American Drama: A Survey,” by Professor Archibald Henderson in the 
Sewanee Review for April-June. This takes the form of a lengthy review 
of recent publications, particularly those of a critical nature. The 
writer commends Representative American Plays, by Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. This makes accessible 
examples of plays from all our important periods. Criticisms of our 
American plays will be found in American Dramatists, by Mr. Montrose 
J. Moses. In The Life of Augustin Daly we have an excellent example 
of biography of the playwright. Turning to technique we may read 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s Theory of the Theatre, Studies in Stage-Craft, 
and Problems of the Playwright. Proceeding, our author touches upon 
the little theater, the community theater, and outdoor theaters, treated 
respectively by Constance d’Arcy Mackay, Louise Burleigh, and Frank 
A. Waugh. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND THE INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT 


Nothing shows more clearly the progress of the new point of view 
in education than the reorganization that is taking place in the Protestant 
church schools. Perhaps the most progressive organ of these schools is 
the journal called Religious Education. In the number for April will be 
found an example of the modern reconstruction which is taking place. 
The writer, Miss Marie Cole Hunter, deals with the problem of develop- 
ing international sympathies through the training of children in the 
church school. This may be solved, she thinks, first, by planning the cur- 
riculum so as to assist the child in Christianizing his relations to the 
home group, the playground, and the schoolroom; secondly, by creating 
for him a variety of social situations in which he may take part; thirdly, 
by organizing social service; fourthly, by democratizing the groups in 
the school; and fifthly, by cultivating the social imagination. She 
would make use of stories presenting the experience of children in totally 
different social environment. She would make use of the lives of mis- 
sionaries, of educational dramatics, and of personal friendships with 
the children of various nationalities. Finally she would emphasize 
the possibility of worship in the church school as offering an opportunity 
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for introducing the international note. All of this will be accomplished 
most effectively if it is done under the supervision of a director of 
religious education. 


STUDENT SELF-DIRECTION IN LITERARY STUDY 


Elizabeth C. Cook reports in the Teachers’ College Record for March 
“An Experiment in College English” carried out in the School of Prac- 
tical Arts of Teachers College. One section of the prescribed Sopho- 
more English (literature) was turned into a club, allowed to choose its 
own readings, and largely to plan its own class meetings, while another 
section was conducted by the same instructor in the usual manner. In 
the “‘regular” section assignments from standard fiction were made 
from week to week, all the class reading the same thing at the same 
time and then meeting for discussion. After the first informal discus- 
sion of reading in the “experimental” section the instructor proposed that 
the whole group should imagine their meeting-place to be a spacious 
club library. She asked for volunteers to report on reading at the next 
meeting and suggested that a vote be taken upon such reports as to 
which one most stimulated the desire to read. The students were left 
absolutely free to choose amy English or American fiction. The reading, 
of course, began with widely various selections from contemporary 
fiction, but of itself soon drifted back to Thackeray. Shortly the girls 
proposed that the class organize into groups for the study of periods. A 
comparison of the amount of reading done by the two sections shows 
that those who did least in the “experimental” section did just as much 
as was assigned the “‘regular”’ section, while the total amount of reading 
for the “experimental” section was 35 per cent in excess of the other. 
A test of appreciation given at the end of the semester seemed to show 
a much higher development upon the part of the “experimental” 
section, although both had seemed to be at the beginning quite similar. 
Although, as the experimenters point out, the time of the experiment was 
too brief and the number of pupils too small to make results conclusive, 
they are at least highly suggestive. 


ORAL FORMS 


In the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for 
May, John M. Clapp describes “A New Step in Composition.” Teachers 
of composition have two objectives in mind: (1) the freedom and 
vividness which expresses personality, and (2) the exactness and com- 
pleteness which we need in business discourse. To try to attain both 
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these at once is to confuse “he issue and to fail of results. In order to 
secure the expression of personality it may prove wise to put less emphasis 
upon completeness, upon structural coherence, and to allow our children 
to speak with a hop, skip, and jump. As they grow older the “skipping 
will moderate suitably into the stride of manhood.” In securing formal 
correctness much has been accomplished by the formation of a short 
black list of the most common errors and the concentration of drill upon 
them until they are eliminated. Why stop here? Why not give a 
white list of good sentences, such as the telephone companies give to their 
operators? Routine talk constitutes three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
daily speech of nearly every one of us. Why not give our children such 
aid in mastering their own tongue with accuracy as we give to the 
beginner in a foreign tongue by means of the phrasebook and the con- 
versation manual? Cannot teachers profitably interest pupils in work- 
ing out exactly what would be said by speakers in various situations of 
real life—a dialogue at the grocer’s, or between the captains of two ball 
nines arranging for a game, and so on? All having suggested exactly 
what should be said in these situations, the children can be led to choose 
the best sentences offered and the best manner of delivery. It might 
be possible for teachers to work out finally a set of oral forms of routine 
speech, much like the written forms now worked out by so many business 
firms. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM RECITATIONS 

The English Leaflet for May contains an account by Etta M. Rich- 
mond of her use of special program recitations in the Newton High 
School. She has taken the literary program, so common now in the liter- 
ature class, as the climax of the work upon each unit of literature. It 
helps to summarize the work which has preceded, and after the pupils’ 
experience with the first unit it helps to motivate and give interest to the 
study of the literature itself, for the pupils early begin to ask, What can 
we make out of this for our special program? That this interest in the 
selections which have thus been programmed lingers is proved by the 
frequent mention of them in the themes and in the study of other 
literature. The pupils have ceased to dread examinations, because of 
their assured familiarity with the material. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


“American and Allied Ideals” is the subject of War Information 
Bulletin No. 12, of the Committee on Public Information, Washington, 
D.C. Numbers 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the same series are devoted, 
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respectively, to “German Militarism and Its German Critics,” “The 
War for Peace,” ‘“‘Why Germany Fights America,” and “The Study of 
the Great War: A Topical Outline.”—University of Virginia Record, 
Extension Series, Vol. III, No. 3, contains, among other things, a valuable 
bibliography on “The War and the Peace.’”—“ Americanization,” an 
address by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, is reprinted by the Easton Publish- 
ing Co., Easton, Maryland.—No. 16 of the “War Information Series” 
of the University of North Carolina contains two papers on The Com- 
munity Pageant: An Agency for the Promotion of Democracy.—C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent, has issued to the schools of Wisconsin a 
booklet rich in material for the preparation of a Memorial Day program. 
—Teacher’s Leaflet No. 2 of the Bureau of Education gives a synopsis of 
the agencies at work to bring about “Education in Patriotism.’”—The 
American Library Association describes its war service in a well- 
illustrated booklet which schools desiring to participate in the collection 
of books for the army libraries may obtain from the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.—The title of the “Red, White, and Blue Series,” 
No. 8, is The German Treatment of Conquered Territory. Address Com- 
mittee on Public Information, Washington, D.C.—The Manual of Usage 
of the University High School of the University of Chicago may be 
obtained for ten cents from the University of Chicago Press.—A pam- 
phlet on Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study, by P. J. Zimmers, of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, bears the imprint of the Parker Educational 
Co., Madison, Wisconsin.—Three important Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education are at hand: Bulletin No. 35, 1917, “The Township Com- 
munity High-School Movement in Illinois,” by H. A. Hollister; Bulletin 
No. 45, 1917, “Summer Sessions of City Schools,” by W. S. Deffen- 
baugh; and Bulletin No. 50, 1917, “A Report on Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools,” by the National Education Association Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education.—Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. 13 is entitled ‘Agricultural Education: 
Organization and Administration’’; and the same board’s Bulletin No. 10, 
“Emergency War Training for Gas Engine, Motorcar, and Motorcycle 
Repairmen.”—The National War Garden Commission has published 
two pamphlets: (1) War Vegetable Gardening and Storage, and (2) Home 
Canning and Drying.—An Educational Survey of Janesville, Wisconsin 
has just been issued by C. P. Cary, state superintendent, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Carnagey Course in Effective Speaking. Lessons I to XXIV inclusive. By 
DALE CARNAGEY. New York City: Carnegie Hall. 

A very clear and practical series of pamphlets for students carrying on work by 
correspondence. Teachers of oral English and public address will find the lessons 
highly suggestive. 

American Poeiry. Edited by Percy H. Boynton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. 721. $2.25. 

Among the especially valuable features are groups of selections under special heads, 
as, for example, “Poetry of the Revolution,”’ and excellent “Critical Comments.” 
A very useful compilation for college classes. 

Creative Criticism: Essays on the Unity of Genius and Taste. By J. E. 
SPINGARN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 138. $1.20. 

A Survey of a Public School System. By Henry LESTER SmitH. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917. Pp. 304. 

The system surveyed was that of Bloomington, Indiana. 

A Manual of the Ari of Fiction. By CLayton Hamitton. Introduction by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1918. 
A revised and amplified edition of the author’s Materials and Methods of Fiction. 

Pause: A Study of Its Nature and Its Rhythmical Function in Verse, Especially 
Blank Verse. By Ava F. SNELL. Contributions to Rhetorical Theory, 
University of Michigan. Pp. 8s. 

Madame de Staél’s Literary Reputation in England. By Rosert C. WHitTrorD. 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, February, 1918. 
Pp. 60. $0.75. 

Statistics. By WitttaAM B. BAILEY AND JoHN Cummincs. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 153. $0.60. 

A working handbook. 

War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson. With an Introduction and Notes by 
ARTHUR Roy LEeonarD. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. 129. $0.32. 
Timely, well printed, and inexpensive. 

The Dramatization of Bible Stories. By ELIZABETH ERWIN MILLER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1918. $1.00. 

Very concrete and usable—actual plays, with photographs, make up a large 
portion of the text. 
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Composition and Rhetoric Revised. By CHartes S. THomas, WILL Davip 
Howe, AND ZELLA O’Hartr. New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1918. 


Pp. 184. $1.20. 


A great improvement upon the original edition. 


Motivated Language. Book I. By M. G. CLark. Handwork and Illustra- 
tions by JoHANNA M. HANSEN. Sioux City, Iowa: Ye High Schoole 


Print Shop, 1917. 


An extended project for the pupils resulting in the making of a book in each 
grade. The text is loose-leaved and serves as a laboratory guide. The idea is dis- 
tinctly progressive and suggests a breaking away from dependence upon the traditional 


language-book. 


Modern Short Stories: A Book for High Schools. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Freperick Houx Law. New York: The Century Co., 


1918. Pp. 303. 


Material not heretofore available for school use. Twenty-two stories are in- 
cluded, mainly by American and British writers. 


The Oregon Trail. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Edited by Harry G. Paut. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 397. $0.52. 


Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. 


By Mary Mapes Dopce. Edited by 


Orton Lowe. Illustrated by SEars GALLAGHER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 


1917. Pp. 355. 


Tell Me a True Story. By Mary Stewart. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 


1909. Illustrated Pp. 253. 


Tales of Bible heroes for the children of today. Suggestions to teachers are 


added. 
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READING REPORTS 


By SUSAN S. SHERIDAN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Department of English 
New Haven High School 
Improved outlines and amplified questions 
with a carefully compiled list of books and vo- 
cational readings. Blanksand reading matter 
are well bound. Send 25c for sample copy. 
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Every Young American 
should be familiar with our country’s ideals 
set forth in the addresses contained in 


Liberty, Peace, and 
Justice 


The Riverside Literature Series 
No. 261. Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 32 cents postpaid 
For Secondary Schools 


Contents 


Pace: The American’s Creed. JEFFERSON: 
The Declaration of Independence. LincoLn: 
Gettysburg Speech. RoosEvett: Our Re- 
sponsibilities as a Nation. Lansimnc: Pan- 
Americanism. Wutson (G.G.): The Monroe 
Doctrine. Tart: League to Enforce Peace. 
Root: Duties of the Citizen. 

Wrson (Wooprow): Defense of Our Rights, 
War for Democracy and Peace, The Supreme 
Test of the Nation, Flag Day Address, Our 
Whole Nation as an Army, Reply of the 
United States to the Pope, Why We Are 
Fighting Germany, The Righteous Conclusion 
of the War, The Ideals of Democracy, 
Force to the Utmost. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston New York Chicago 








Economy in 


Teaching Spelling 


Save time and effort 
and—get results 


Do you know: 

1 That the high-school graduate misspells 
more then 1 word of every 100 he writes ? 

2 That 500 words cause 80 per cent of these 
misspellings ? 

3 That there are specific causes for much 
of this misspelling ? 

4 That by removing these causes you can 
enormously reduce high-school misspell- 
ing at the cost of 5 hours of class time? 


LESTER’S SPELLING REVIEW 


is based on fact and classroom experience. 
“Invaluable because founded on fact, and 
stripped of nonessentials.”’ 





20 cents postpaid 


JOHN A. LESTER, PH.D. 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

















SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President 


ANNA BARIGHT CURRY, Dean 


Twenty Associate Teachers and Lecturers 
The Oldest and Best Equipped School of its Kind in the World. 
98 per cent of its graduates are holding lucrative positions. 
SUMMER TERMS 


New York University, University of Vermont, Boston, Asheville and Chicago 
Send for circular of Library of Dr. Curry’s books, dealing with the spontane- 


ous or co-operative side of E: 
actors, artists and all interest 
EXPRESSION COMPANY 


301-321 PIERCE BUILDING 


ression. Of interest to teachers, speakers, 
in creative or artistic activities of the mind. 
308 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 











NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


For the entire West and 
Alaska. The leading 
and largest Agency. 
FREE REGISTRA- 
TION. Enroll now. 


BOISE IDAHO 











THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and 
places teachers on one of the most liberal con- 
tracts. This agency commands the confidence 
of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and is a member of the 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 
affiliated with the National Education Associa- 
tion. Write today for plans. 


C. R. SCROGGIE, Proprietor 
405 Youngerman Bidg. 














